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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 

A History of the Constitution of Minnesota with the First Veri- 
fied Text (The University of Minnesota, Studies in the 
Social Sciences, no. 15). By William Anderson, Ph. D., 
assistant professor of political science and director of the 
bureau for research in government of the University of 
Minnesota, in collaboration with Albert J. Lobb, Ph. B., 
LL.B., comptroller of the university, formerly assistant 
professor of political science. (Minneapolis, The Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, 1921. vii, 323 p. Maps.) 

One who has never attempted a critical study of the origin 
and development of an American state constitution can scarcely 
appreciate the difficulties which have confronted Professor 
Anderson in the preparation of this monograph. To explain 
" when and how the original constitution " of any state " was 
drawn up and adopted, how it happened to include this and that 
original provision, and what amendments have been introduced 
into its text and for what reasons " may be, as the author in this 
instance modestly asserts, a " limited " task, but it must none 
the less involve months, and even years, of painstaking labor. 

A careful reading of this History of the Constitution of Min- 
nesota proves conclusively that the author has exercised all due 
diligence in its preparation. For example, in order to answer 
adequately the question, When was the constitution adopted?, he 
presents three chapters of hand-picked territorial history. Two 
more are devoted to How?, which, in the case of Minnesota, 
means the narration of a dramatic story of partisan politics — 
of a battle so bitter that it resulted in two conventions, one com- 
posed of Republicans and one composed of Democrats. Each 
drew up a constitution, and finally a compromise committee rec- 
onciled all differences. Obviously, to separate truth from the 
noisy fulminations of such a conflict requires the exercise of 
all the finest arts of the historian. 

Probably chapter 6 tackles the most baffling question of all: 
Why was this and that original provision included? The word 
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" original " might well be italicized. The writer of this review 
konws what it means to build up an elaborate theory to explain 
the origin of some provision apparently new, only to discover 
later that some versatile delegate had learned how to paraphrase 
Magna Charta or the Northwest Ordinance in an unusual way. 
He knows also what it means to find that a trite and oft-copied 
phrase had for some reason secured a new and startling signif- 
icance. The author wisely saves himself much labor by refus- 
ing " to prepare a statement of the sources from which the vari- 
ous provisions of the original Minnesota constitution were 
drawn, " but his footnote on page 131 is an adequate apology for 
this omission, if, indeed, an apology is needed. Many provisions 
which find their way into nearly all our American state consti- 
tutions are only slightly varied expressions of a common politi- 
cal heritage ; some are even anachronisms, belonging to a remote 
past and of little or no present significance. It may be that the 
work of tracing every provision back to its original source " with 
Teutonic thoroughness " would have unearthed " some stray 
bits of valuable information, " but we doubt it. Laborious 
enough, and far more useful, is the author's careful analysis in 
this chapter of the materials turned over to the conference com- 
mittee by the two conventions — materials from which the con- 
stitution was finally drafted. His careful, running commentary 
on the whole document will be useful, no doubt, as he hopes, to 
" lawyers, judges, legislators, and public officials generally, " as 
well as to political scientists and historians. 

The later chapters have to do with the development of the 
constitution since the original document was adopted. Here the 
author has been aided greatly by the work of his colleague, Mr. 
Lobb, who, according to the original plan, was to have written 
this part of the book. Other duties, however, prevented, and it 
devolved upon Professor Anderson to prepare the entire manu- 
script. The growth of the constitution by textual amendment 
receives elaborate and complete treatment, and some attention is 
given also to changes by judicial interpretation and by other 
means "more subtle and less tangible" (p. 144). It is obvious 
that the constitution adopted over seventy years ago is not the 
constitution. But such is not the case with the fundamental law 
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amended no less than fifty-nine times, the courts have stretched 
it abundantly to fit new situations, and the gradual changes in 
customs and traditions have added further transformations. 
While the author does not claim to have made an exhaustive 
study of those changes which have come about otherwise than 
through direct amendment, he has really included a surprising 
amount of information along this line. 

A corrected text of the constitution of Minnesota, which 
appears as an appendix, is one of the most commendable parts 
of this volume. Ordinarily it would not be a difficult task to 
produce from the original copy an authentic version of a state 
constitution. But such is not the case with the fundamental law 
of Minnesota, for here the editor must deal with two originals. 
Furthermore, " it appears from a study of the two documents 
that the work of copying was divided among a number of men. 
There are eight distinct handwritings in the document signed by 
the Democrats. Unfortunately some of the copyists were pos- 
sessed of little skill in writing and were lacking in knowledge of 
spelling or punctuation or both. It is evident also that no care- 
ful comparison of the two resulting documents was made" (p. 
109). 

The rules of editing which Professor Anderson has laid down 
in his endeavor to prepare the most authentic text possible under 
the circumstances are dictated by common sense, and apparently 
they have been rigorously adhered to. Instead of following the 
mistakes of sleepy copyists he has adopted the most commonly 
accepted spelling of today. He has systematized capitalization, 
and, with regard to differences between the two versions in punc- 
tuation and phraseology, he has exercised his best judgment in 
choosing to follow the one or the other. The demands of the 
meticulous are met by a table showing the differences between 
the Republican and Democratic originals (pp. 270-275), but the 
average student will be only too glad to accept the editor's opin- 
ion without further investigation. A unique feature is the inclu- 
sion, with proper identification, of " every provision which at 
any time has been or which now is a part of the constitution. " 
Those who have labored with the bewildering uncertainties of 
Thorpe's Federal and State Constitutions will know how to appre- 
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date this improvement. It is to be hoped that the writers of 
textbooks on Minnesota civics and the compilers of state docu- 
ments will uniformly accept this version. 

Other appendixes give the names of the signers of the consti- 
tution; a table of proposed amendments with votes upon the 
same; the Northwest Ordinance, 1787 — not a particularly rare 
document; the organic act, 1849; the enabling act, 1857; the ter- 
ritorial act providing for the expenses of the convention, 1857; 
and the act of admission to the Union, 1858. There is a com- 
prehensive bibliography and an unusually complete index. In 
the earlier part of the volume space is given to several useful 
maps, and throughout the text proper the multitudinous foot- 
notes attest the scholarly character of the work. 

John D. Hicks 

Congregational Work of Minnesota, 1832-1920. By many con- 
tributors. Edited and partly written by Warren Upham, 
D. Sc, archaeologist of the Minnesota Historical Society. 
(Minneapolis, Congregational Conference of Minnesota, 
1921. xii, 606 p.) 

In 1916 the Minnesota Congregational Conference voted to 
request a committee consisting of Dr. Warren Upham, the Rev- 
erend Edward M. Williams, and Mr. Thomas Hughes to pre- 
pare this history of the work of the Congregational Church in 
Minnesota since the opening of the territory. The result is a 
volume of over six hundred pages, divided into twenty-four 
chapters. Seven of these chapters are from the pen of Dr. 
Upham, the remainder are the work of a large corps of con- 
tributors. They have produced a book of major importance for 
students of the history of Minnesota, and one which is far more 
than a mere report of denominational activities. 

It is inevitable that a work of this kind, covering a great 
variety of subjects and coming from different hands, should 
have a somewhat uneven value. Some of the carefully compiled 
statistical tables are mainly interesting to the present members 
of the denomination, and the same is true of the discussions of 
theological changes and the methods of preaching, although the 
latter constitute an interesting summary of conditions in the 



